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DENIS O' SULLIVAN 

Appearing in "Peggy Machree" 
two weeks' engagement Mc- 
Yicker's Theatre. 



DENIS O'SULLIVAN-A NEW STAR IN 
THE DRAMATIC FIRMAMENT 

By JOHN STAPLETON COWLE Y— B R O W N 



DENIS O'SULLIVAN is that rara avis 
an Irish actor who is not the servant 
girl's delight. To Bridget and Molly, 
Denis O'Sullivan is caviare. Necessarily so, 
for he is an artist, not a clown. The essence 
of Erin, that's Denis O'Sullivan. It's not easy 
for one man to typify a nation, but O'Sullivan 
comes close to the accomplishment. He is the 
vigorous embodiment of Ireland's mirth and 
melody, of her patriotism and honor, of her 
blarney and lealty, her hatred of despotism and 
love of freedom, of all that is lovable in the 
sons of Erin. "The harp that once through 
Tara's halls the soul of music shed" rings 
afresh in O'Sullivan's rendering of the pathetic 
folk songs, the Gaelic airs of a race long down 
trodden but ever buoyant and ready to change 
the dirge for a jig. The story may be apocry- 
phal, but it is easily understandable that when 
O'Sullivan "by command" sang "The West's 
Awake" before King Edward, a certain distin- 
guished baronet as the last note rang out 
sprang to his feet and made to go out. "Where 
are you going?" cried his majesty. "Begor," 
was the reply, "I'm going out to find a land- 
lord." "Well, hear him sing 'The Wearing o' 
the Green,' " said King Edward, "and if you 
have a drop of Irish blood in your veins you'll 
be going out to find a lord lieutenant at least." 

It is not Boucicault who has achieved this 
success for O'Sullivan. The playwright but 
presents a medium, none too powerful, which 
serves to introduce a blithe spirit, who pre- 
sents to us the living personality of all the 
qualities that have combined to make the 
Irishman lovably renowned in song and story. 

A great, big boy ; big of heart — there's many 
a poor struggling singer knows that; big of 
voice, though he can croon as softly as a 
mother singing her babe to sleep, and big of 
frame — the man who could "live," even for a 
short time, in front of James J. Corbett in his 
prime had need to be that. Or, if you want a 
closer idea of his appearance, figure to your- 
self a splendid looking man, just under five 
foot eleven, with a great barrel of a chest ; the 
arm and thigh of a John Ridd, and a massive 
head covered with dark crisp curls ; large, well 
opened eyes — hazel or grey, it is hard to say 
which, for they vary in color like our own 
Lake Michigan ; a good straight nose ; a 
mouth which I have seen described as small, 
but which I think gives ample egress to the 
tremendous voice within ; a heavy chin — per- 
haps too heavy for classic beauty; an infec- 
tious, ringing laugh — and the whole expression 
irradiated with a jovial devil-may-care typical- 
lv Hiberian humor. The sort of man children 



and dogs take to instinctively, and they are ex- 
cellent judges. 

Some years ago in the spell of one of his 
most passionate performances I declared that 
Denis O'Sullivan was the most Irish man on 
any stage. He was ; and for that matter he is 
to-day, for the professional routine of the 
stage has not staled nor withered the spirit of 
his action. 

"Widow Malone" — while Denis O'Sullivan 
was conjuring out of that classic song all the 
roguery that Charles Lever packed into its in- 
imitable lines, fond memory carried me back to 
the year and to the day when I made its ac- 
quaintance. Vividly I recalled the delight with 
which I pored over those stout volumes of the 
"Dublin University Magazine," in the splendid 
library of Trinity College, wherein appeared 
the exploits of that madcap rollicking dragoon, 
Charles O'Malley, an antitype of O'Sullivan if 
ever there was one! The words of the song 
brought the whole of "Charley O'Malley's" 
story back to my mind and I had come home in 
triumph with "Mickey Free" from "Ciudad 
Roderigo," and was almost in the throes of 
"Hammersley's" death at Waterloo, when I re- 
turned with a start to Denis O'Sullivan, to 
"Peggy Machree" and to McVicker's Theatre. 
Is this, I wondered, my musing softly flowing 
to the tune of "Idle Colleen," the secret of the 
enduring popularity of these fragrant as laven- 
der plays? Do other songs and other scenes 
in "Peggy Machree" lash other Irish blood and 
rouse dormant rather than forgotten memories 
in other Irish brains as the "Widow Malone" 
does in mine? 

It must be so, for although there is no lyric 
music more inspiring than the old Irish airs, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the plays have little in 
themselves to stir the emotions of a blase 
twentieth century audience. But they are 
touched with the glamor of the "Green Isle"; 
their humor, clear and fresh and sparkling as a 
mountain spring, starts the stilled echoes of 
old, old laughter; in their rough characteriza- 
tions gleam ever and anon the glorious virtues 
that grow in Irish soil as luxuriantly as the 
shamrock. The Celtic imagination invests 
"Peggy Machree" with a dramatic quality not 
its in sober reality ; but belonging to it as truly 
as visions of the golden age of Brian Boru 
belong in the squalid hut of a Galway fisher- 
man. The Irishman goes to the theatre to 
dream, to forget his sordid business. The play 
and the songs — especially songs such as run 
like a glittering thread through the warp and 
woof of "Peggy Machree" — dot the brilliant 
texture of his day dream. It goes without say- 
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DENIS O'SULLIVAN— A profile study 



ing that this Irishman may never have seen 
Blarney or the lakes, Sugarloaf Mountain or 
the Devil's Glen, the Vale of Avoca or Lough 
Meagh. Generations may separate him from 
the ''onld sod"; yet, if he be but half an Irish- 
man — like "Barry Trevor" in ''Peggy Machree" 
— he will thrill to the familiar scenes, to the 
grand music, to the soft Gaelic terms of en- 
dearment almost as readily as if he were but 
lately come from Queenstown. 



When Denis O'Sullivan sings it is the spirit 
of the real Erin that his magic voice evokes. 
That real Erin is as extinct as the dodo, per- 
haps, but it dwells in every heart that beats 
with a drop of Irish blood. O'Sullivan has the 
rare gift of making the dream very, very real ; 
as he sings everything material melts away and 
the soul of Erin is naked before you. A use- 
less, unsubstantial thing, quotha! Not to your 
true Irishman who thinks he knows better than 
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DENIS O'SULLIVAN 
In "Peggy Machree" 



others the relative value of dream stuff and 
earthly dross. Have not some of the most 
glorious of Irish achievements been as unsub- 
stantial and as splendid as a golden dream? 

Apropos of Denis O'Sullivan and his plays, it 
is remarkable how the Celtic in literature and 
the drama is forging its way to the center place 
of interest. It makes one think that the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in the world of realism 
— that the people are surfeited with Pinerotics 
and cognate problem plays — that the pendulum 
is now swinging back to that world wherein 
his imagination and the sweet deep things in 
life. In this connection a few sentences from 
Yeats' The Soul of the Celtic Race linger with 
one : 

"The wild, tender, and poignant elements 
that enter into the make-up of the human heart 
are written large in the Celtic race. 

"Dark and mysterious fancies linger there in 
hearts that carry to this day echoes of fairy 
music, half terrible, half beautiful. 

"Around their islands is the everlasting mur- 
mur of the sea, and on their hills the wind for- 
ever calls. And when they tell us tales, it is as 
though we listened to the sighing of the waves 
or the tumult of the storm. They are like peo- 
ple who have stepped within the fairy ring and 



been enchanted. They still keep an altar and a 
fire, and when the world is weary of its work- 
shops and its ashes, it may be glad to turn to 
these strange, sad guardians of the sacred 
flame for a spark whereby to light its torch 
once more. 

"What is the secret of the Celt? Have fairy 
fingers reached up through the heathen and 
touched his eyes, so that he sees beauty where 
we see ugliness? 

"For who shall measure the value of a 
dream, an enthusiasm, a conviction ? Most of 
us nowadays are afraid to believe anything 
utterly, to loosen entirely our grasp of the 
material. Not so with these Celts and Gaels. 
It is easy not to fear another, they do not fear 
themselves. They speak a flaming word in the 
world's language." 

And it just is this "flaming word" which 
Denis O'Sullivan interprets for us. That is his 
life's work. He is so young, so enthusiastic, so 
full of the very characteristics he is supposed 
to assume that he loses his identity and lives 
the play himself, carrying mammoth audiences 
off with him to the "Green Isle," in which the 
bit of human life has its environment. It takes 
superb acting to whisk one off to another 
world, and to hold one there for hours. But 
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Denis O'Sullivan does that, and he leads one 
through all the gamut of human emotions. 
Charles Reade-like, he makes us laugh, he 
makes us cry, he makes us think. 

To conclude— there is just one point I may 
not have sufficiently stressed; namely, Denis 
O'Sullivan's patriotism to the land "where his 
fathers died." Pelion could be piled on Ossa 
of proof in demonstration of this actor's undy- 
ing love for Ireland. There is positively no 
limit to an exposition of how practical is 
O'Sullivan's love for the land of the "green 
valley and the rushing river"; but there is a 
very positive limit to the space at my disposal 
here. Suffice it to say that while most ac- 
tors' hobbies run solely to the collection of 
press notices, Ireland's crusade for a revival of 
its past glories is O'Sullivan's nobler fad. He 
has made a livelong study of antique music, 
especially folk songs. Much of Ireland's music 
perished when Cromwell deprived the bard? of 
subsistence and what has survived has been 
kept alive in the memories of the people. When 
we remember that eight years were essential 
to the making of a bard, we can understand 
that the music of ancient Ireland was not 
crude. The mastery of the harp was necessary 
to production of the harmonies, which must 
have lost much of their beauty by means of the 
fiddle and the pipes. As a charter member of 



the "Feis CeoiF' association of Dublin, Denis 
O'Sullivan has done yeoman service in this 
praiseworthy movement to popularize Irish 
music, to teach Irish history, songs and dances. 
So much for my opinion of Denis O'Sullivan. 
To cite a homely proverb, "the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating" — go and hear him 
sing, "The Birds Fly South." 
* * * 

Peggy Machree is a pretty Irish lassie, and 
she causes a lot of trouble for herself and for 
other folks even though she be only the cre- 
ation of a whimsical fancy of the high born 
Lady Margaret O'Driscoll of Castle O'Driscoll. 
Peggy's coming to life happens through Lady 
Margaret taking it into her pretty blond head to 
visit the Downkilty fair. She has grown tired 
of being pestered by the family solicitor, who 
wants her to sign certain papers, and by a 
cousin, who wishes to play the role of suitor to 
her. She signs the papers just to get rid of 
the solicitor and thereby pledges herself to 
wed the cousin if five years from date she has 
found no one else to accept as husband— a 
finding not difficult if her personal charm and 
beauty be taken into account. She then dis- 
guises herself as a ballad singer, and instantly 
meets her fate in the person of a roaming 
voting Irish-Englishman, Barry Trevor, who 
chances to come to the fair with his friend. 



